HITLER
Mussolini) for the sake of the two hundred thousand or
so Germans of the Trentino, of whom he has no very
high opinion. People, he says, who keep their gaze
fixed on the Tyrol and nothing else, little dream that
they are playing into the hands of the Jews and of France.
It is true that Italy has stood in the way of German
development, but then, since the war, by whom has not
Germany been despoiled? That is no reason for holding
aloof from every country in Europe. As for those who
favour an alliance with France, Hitler reminds them
en passant that France robbed them of Alsace-Lorraine.
France (as we know, the French translation of Mein
Kampf was banned) remains the chief obstacle to Ger-
many's aspirations. And Hitler makes no attempt to
deny that, sooner or later, there will have to be a reckon-
ing with France. 'These results/ he says, Svill not be
attained by praying to God, nor by speeches, nor by
negotiations at Geneva. They will be attained by war
and bloodshed.3 France, indeed, is Germany's inveterate
foe. England, says Hitler, in one of the most intelligent
chapters in his book, does not want any Continental
power to be strong enough to stand up to her. So her
aim is to pit France against Germany; with the corollary
that, if and when it seems expedient, she will pit Germany
against France. France's aim, on the other hand, is to
bring about the disappearance of Germany as a power
in politics by cutting her up into little pieces. That is
why an understanding is possible with England, but not
with France.
And, so as to make his detailed policy square with the
National-Socialist creed,  Hitler goes on to add that
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